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We take great pleasure in laying before our readers, the 
> following highly flattering commendation of our infant ce 
» jication. With such encouraging words, me one so dis- 
tinguished in the history of our country s literature, we 
can cheerfully continue our labors, without a fear for tLe 
fnal result; and while we improve the opportunity of 
tendering our gratitude for this, and previously meee 
favors, we would express a desire om similar ‘tokens of 
regard,’ may be often manifested.J—Ed. Bouquet. 
Hartrorp, September 28, 1831. 

"the Editor of the Bouquet ;— 

Sin—I have received and read with much pleasure, the num- 
ers of your publication which is well conducted, and nttend 
pf patronage. Literature has never as yet teceived among us 
at degree of encouragement, which is given in larger and | 
ealthier cities; but it szems to be gaining ground in the esti- | 
mation of the community. As a token of regard for ¢ Phe | 
Bouquet, I send a little effusion, recently written, and with 
od wishes for its success, remain 
Yours respectfully, 

L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Written forgte. Bouquet. 


‘Mourn for the mourner, but not for the’ dead!” 
Hebrew Dirge. 


I saw an infant marble-cold, 
Borne from the pillowing breast, 





And in the shroud’s embracing fold, 
Laid down to dreamless rest ;— 
And moved to bitterness, I sigh’d,— 
Not for the babe that slept, 
But for the mother at its side, 

Whose soul in anguish wept. 


They bare a coffin to its place,— 
I ask’d them who was there, 

And they replied ‘a form of grace, 
The fairest of the fair.’ 

And for that blest one do ye mourn, 
Whose angel wing is spread ?— 

No!—for the lover, pale and lone, 
Whose hope is with the dead. 


i 
: I wandered toa ‘hew made grave, 
: And there a mother lay; 
The love of Him who died to save, 
‘ Had been her spirit’s stay,— 
; Yet sobs burst forth of torturing pain;— 
3 Wail ye for her who died?— 
i No!—for that timid, infant train, 
q Who roain without a guide. 
E I have no grief for those who die, 
F Who rise to Glory’s sphere,— 
: I deem the tenants of the sky, 
* Need not an earthly tear :— 
w Such wo seems arrogant and vain— 
Ps Perchance it moves their scorn,— 
f Like the poor slave beneath his chain, 


Pitying the princely born. 


We live to mect a thousand foes, 

We shrink with bleeding breast,— 
Why should we weakly mourn for those 
: Who dwell in perfect rest? 

Bound for a few, sad, fleeting years, 

A thorn-clad path to tread, 

Oh! for the living spare those tears 

You lavish on the dead! 


©) Hartford, September 1831. Hi. 





> When Death has stolen our dearest friends away, 
Some tears we shed are graceful; but to mourn 
Loudly and deeply, that their pains are o’er, 
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THE PIRATES j-00A SEA TALE. 


WO 


|' you had better go further aft, to leeward—we shal! 


SS have more of it to-night—dirty night this.’ Fitzallen 


| assenting, added, ‘if the wind holds, sir, and enables 
us to lay this tack one or two hours longer, we shail 
We left Newcastle, Delaware, about 7 o’clock in|, have a fine shove off the land—we shall strike the 
the morning, and beat down the river as far as Reedy 
Island, where we came to anchor for the night. The 
|next morning, we were fortunate in having a fine 
leading breeze, which enabled us to make a good 
harbor under cape May, where the anchorage is very 
fine. 


gulf by morning, at this rate.” The words were 


searcely out of his mouth, when we were astounded 
with—‘ ready about ! stand by the braces! keep her 
good full ! stand by to haul the gib well out to wind- 


‘Tard 
Why the course should: 


ward! all ready forward 


a lee!’ 


‘Ay, ay, sir!’ 
Here we were becalmed for thirty-six hours, 
when a fine northwester enabled us to make sail. 
While in the ‘jaws of the capes,’ the wind increased 
to a gale, and it was matter of hesitation, whether to | 
proceed, or return to our former birth. The pilot) 
advised the former course so strongly, urging the ad-' 
vantage of ‘a good shove off from the land,’ that | 
our captain determined to go to sea. A signal was || t 
hoisted for a boat to take off the pilot; but none 
would approach us, and the wind soon increased to a 
hurricane. We had not sea-room enough: to ‘ lay to,’ 1 
without the danger of drifting on shore; and the || 
captain therefore made sail and put to sea—pilot and 1 
all. The fellow pleaded hard, told us of his family, | 
of business of importance that required his attention | This confirmed me in my former opinion, and } 
at Lewes, of the great derangement that would occur | determined to ingratiate myself in his good graces, by 
in his pecuniary concerns; but all would not do. | using the little nautical skill I possessed, to the best 
The only reply of the captain was, ‘the safety of my | advantage. In the mean while, I thought it best to 
| be brief in my replies, and to make as free use of sea 
| phrases as possible. 


* Round she goes !’ 
be thus altered, [knew not. While this was going 
on, | observed a sailor belaying a rope to a wrong 
pin; as he was near me. and the captain on the othe f 
side the deck, I ventured to tell him of it; he shifted 
it, and went forward. 

We had scarcely headway on the new tack, when 
he captain said to me, ‘ You area sailor, I imagine, 
sir? 

‘No sir, more of a land lubber.’ 

‘ But you have been a good deal at sea” 

‘A little.’ 

‘ How many of these vile schooners have you eyer 
sailed in?” 


' 
1} 
| 
1} 
i} 











| getting to sea to night—don’t you see we have a lee- | 
| shore close aboard of us?” So saying, he ordered | ‘I don’t keep the run of all the craft I skip in,’ 
| the foresail to be hauled dead aft, the head yards to || replied I. 

be braced sharp to the wind, and every thing made | ‘Oh, you’re an eastern man, I suppose; I'll 


ll have 
; snug. We thus cleared the land, and were enabled || some more talk with you when this blow. is over-—- 


8 





Is but to prove we loved ourselves the most.—Selected. 


| in a few hours to make a free wind of it, although it || L hate these small craft.’ So saying he stepped for- 
| blew so hard that we dared not show much canvass. | ward, and after talking with one of the ‘people’ { 
| During this time, Fitzallen and I sat on the main |, some minutes, returned to the station he had forme 
| deck, silent spectators ; my thoughts being bent upon | 
'| the home I had just left, the voyage I had commenced 
| under such peculiar circumstances, and our present | 
eens and neither of us dared express his real 
| 


or 


rly 
occupied, near the binnacle. Here he fixed his eyes 
on the water, that we were passing through with 





great rapidity, and leaning over the weather rail, 
seemed absorbed in thought. 


Upon my remarking 
that we were scarecly off soundings, he made no re- 
ply ; but without appearing to hear me turned away, 
and began to pace the deck, apparently in great per- 
turbation. 


feelings, lest he might awaken apprehensions in the 
‘bosoms of some of those around us, which might lead | 
|t unpleasant consequences. I watched the captain 

| closely, for I knew that most depended on him. [| 
‘| had doubts of his ability, of his resolution, so all im- || 
| portant to a mariner. There was a something about || 
1 him that I liked, and a something that created doubt \ 
| —an unaccountable carelessness in his manner, that 
| at times led me to believe that he was a desperado, | 
| 

| 


! 
| 
| 
} 

The gale had now so much abated, as to allow 
more sail to be made on the vessel. She was a noble 


little schooner of about 120 tons, and her behavior, 
during the Jast 24 hours, had satisfied me for her good 


parts. I was now invited below to take some re- 
| or not a sailor. Again I observed him, looking at | freshment. There was a cold collation on the table. 
! 


every part of the vessel—not a tack or sheet, how- | 
| ever trivial, escaped his eye. He had given but few | 
| orders, and they had been reluctantly obeyed. He 
' had the air of a sailor, but seemed not at home in his 1 ‘You should say, better luck,’ replied the captain, 
| present command. I thought it probable, that he had ‘ for never was a finer chance lost, than we had to- 
| heretofore commanded larger vessels, in-which sail) day. Did that ship stand castward, pilot? 
'can be carried longer, than in little schooners, such, She had her starboard tacks aboard, sir, at 6 
|as he commanded. I felt desirous to give him a hint, | o’clock, and I think it’s likely she headed up east- 
but knowing the impropriety of such interference, || north-east.’ 
remained silent. || 


|The captain presided ; Fitzallen pledged him in a 
glass of wine, and said, ‘ well captain, here’s a fair 
wind, and better times !’ 








‘| So I thovght—never mind, we can lay as close to 

While in this situation, a sea struck us on our||the wind as she can, to say the least. But, pilot, J 
weather bow, and a good deal of water was shipped. || doubt if there’s a vessel afloat, could shave the wind 
Fitzallen and I were completely drenched. 11 he] 


| closer than we could, hey ? 
captain said, ‘Gentlemen, if you will stay on deck, 


‘ Welll can’t jist ray that; however, there aint 
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none that can beat you, sailin on a wind ; there’s one 
schooner Bets, that sails like a witch, a little free, 
but come to jam her on a taught bolin, she’d want 
you to spare your topsails to her.’ 

‘So I think, pilot, and when you’ve been with me 
a month, you’ll like my craft, and me too.’ 

‘ Well I don’t say nothing to the contrary, captain ; 
but still ’'d as lieve be ashore. Not that 1 don’t 
like being at sea, or that I don’t like you, or the 
schooner, for you see I’ve been brought up to the sea, 
from the time my uncle Ben had the Eliza, and 1 
was n’t more than seven years old.’ 

‘I dare say, no doubt of it,’ replied the captain, 
‘but we must see what’s doing on deck 

Fadden, heave the log, and work up “an last four 


hours run forme. Come, gentlemen, fill your glasses. 


Let us suppose it to be Saturday night ; you all know 


say, ‘ the dangers of the sea excepted’”’—if men drop 


Mr. Mc- | 


the toast on that occasion— our wives and sweet. 


The sentiment was acceptable to us all, 
we went on 


hearts !’ 
and the glasses having been drained, 


deck. 


seems to assume a deeper blue, and the heavenly bo- | 


dies to increase in number and brilliancy. The waves 
were lashing each other, and the spray dashing up- 


wards. Every thing was awfully grand. I seated 


myself on the tafrail near the pilot, who reclined on | 


one of the davits. 

‘ Well, pilot,’ said I, ‘ this is rather an unexpected 
trip for you. I suppose you were thinking about 
home.’ 

‘ No, I was thinking of something else ; I was ask- 
ing myself a few questions, about inyself?’ 

‘ Did you receive satisfactory answers P 

‘ Well, as nigh asI can tell, without an almanac, 
I’m a thundering unlucky chap, that haint got no way 
of gitting along, but piloting, and that’s bad enough, 
as times goes—to say nothing of such accidents of | 


Providence, as this here scrape, that I’ve got into 


now—plague on the schooner—not wishing to say no , 


evil of her.’ 

Several days elapsed without my finding out any 
reason, forthe alteration that was made in our course 
the first night out. Fitzallen and the captain contin- 
ued to be reserved, tle mate was equally guarded, 
and the pilot knew no more than myself. 
permitted to look at the log-book, and I could discov- 


er a series of artifices to conceal from me the course || 


of the vessel. 
One morning we were roused from our slumbers by || 


the joyful cry of ‘land ho!’ This the captain said | 


was St. Domingo ; | was sure we could not be so 
but the sight of land was so grateful, 
that I cared little what it was called. Sail was taken , 
in ; we hauled by the wind and stood N. E.; at 12 
M. we tacked again, and stood S. E. I had the good | 
fortune, to-day, to get a peep at the index of the 
s quadrant, which he had left on the hen coop, 
I got | 


far to leeward ; 


mate’s 
when engaged in putting about the schooner. 


the latitude of the sun, then taking my nautical alma- | 


nac, I worked up an observation, and found we were 
in 17 48, north latitude ; and that of course the land | 
ahead was St. Thomas, and not St. Domingo, as the || 
captain would have us believe. I remarked to Fitz- 
allen, by way of finding him out, ‘ that looks like 
Passage Island, and that like Great Passage Island, 
this looks like Tortola, and that is as much like Santa 
Cruz, as its neighbor is like Crabb Island, but it can- | 

not be possible that we are so far to windward, as, 
this would make us.’ ‘I don’t know any thing about | 
it,’ said he, ‘I am only a passenger.’ 

At this moment I heard loud words issuing from | 
the cabin. Fitzallen wished me to go forward with | 
him, but I objected, and taking my stand by the com | 


The stars were shining in alltheirbeauty. It) 
was one of those rich nights when the firmament , 


I was not) 


|| claiming, ‘now my lads for the prize ! 


| ¢Send your boat on board, with your papers.’ 


panion-way, overheard the following conversation, | 


between the captain and mate : 


‘She is bound to the Spanish main—Mr. Cadaver | 


wrote me word. She has a hundred thousand dollars 
on board to buy indigo with, besides some India 
goods that we can send into St. Barts or St. Thomas. 
'Youand I can divide something handsome ; the rest 

may take the schooner and do as they like.’ 
‘ But what wiil you do with that passenger ! you | 

promised to land him safe at cape Haytien.’ 
‘ You know in signing a bill of lading we always 


overboard how can we help it ? but I think that fellow |; 
will join us—I know he will—an odd glass will bring | 
him over, 
having.’ 
‘ Well, if you think the ship worth following, we) 
must be ina hurry. But I think she went into St. 
Thomas? We can slip through Sail-rock passage, , 
and if she has gone through, we ‘Il catch her in 48 || 


hours.’ | 
am really on board a Pirate ! 

‘Land ho !’ announced our near approach to the | 
island of Ochilla, and at 4 P. M. we made the Roacas 
island on our lee bow. The captain now threw off 
his disguise, and shewed his infamous character in its 


true colors. 
‘I have for several days,’ said he, wished to have | 
‘some conversation with you, on a matter that deeply 
interests us both, and if oe feel like listening to a 
long yarn, of another man’s wrongs, and will go be- 
‘low, I will tell you something, that is not known to a! 
/ mortal man, save my mate, and myself.’ I followed | 
‘him silently, to the cabin. The steward was ordered | 
‘out, and the doors carefully closed ; * Do you know,’ | 
said he, ‘the house of Teaseall & Co. of Philadel- | 
| _phia P 
‘I know there is sucha firm.’ 
‘ Well sir, I will tell you my knowledge of them ; | 
and to shew their conduct towards me in its proper | 
‘colors, I will have to tax you with a brief outline of 
‘my early history.” We were here interrupted with | 
the cry of ‘sail ho!’ The captain ran on deck, and | 
made the usual demand, ‘where away ”” 
‘ One point on our lee-bow, sir.’ | 
‘ What does she look like ” 
‘ Aship sir, standing south, with all sail out to ad-! 
! vantage,’ answered the second mate, who was on the 
| fore-yard lashing a chafing-mat. 
‘ Keep your luff there,’ cried the captain to the man | 


at the helm; ‘ Mr. McFadden, see the decks clear, | 


isir, there will be stuffenough on them presently 5 
here boy, coil up these ropes—cook, lend a hand here, | 
‘never mind your coffee now—small pull of the fore- | 
topsail-brace ! set that flying gib there !’ 

In a short time we had the ship hull up, and were | 
enabled to bear down for her. 
good sailor and kept away. 

sheet, set the top-gallant sail—run out the lower | 
studden-sails,’ &c. proved to me that the captain was | 
‘determined to overhaul her before she reached La | 
Guayra, fur which port we supposed she was bound. 





j 
| 


i | At4 P. M. we ran under her stern, hailed her, and || 


| were answered * Washington, of Philadelphia, for La 
| Guayra, out 15 days.’ | 
This was complied with, and to my utter dismay, | 
my old friend, captain Smith, came in the boat—On 
reaching the quarter deck he was conducted below— 
| Saewe Was a pause, a scuffle was heard in the cabin, a 
| deep groan—and tne pirate came again on deck, ex- 
man three 
| boats ! be lively—let us settle the matter before the 











| has arrived, 


and if we once get him, he will be worth |, 
| tween dancing on nothing, 


‘ Alas!’ thought I, ‘ my forebodings are true ; I | 


1 feelings are not to be described. 


a 


sunsets !’ Then approaching me he said 


“ee the tiy " 
sir, When blood must be spilt.’ . 
‘ Ifear, replied I coolly, and glancing at the cabiy 
door, ‘ that blood has been spilled.’ 

‘ A little more may be necessary.’ 


‘ If mine is required,’ said I, ¢ it is at your disposa) 
@pusdi, 


| I am in your power.’ 


| ‘The mate now reported, ¢ all manned, sir 
‘Has each man a boarding pike, and a knife ” 
‘ All’s ready, sir, either for long or short toms? 
‘ We can fix’em at close quarters, if it’s that they 
want,’ said the bowsman of the first boat as he 
pared to shove off. 


pre. 


‘ Now sir,’ said the captain, resuming his converss, 
ition with me, ‘ you have your choice to mo ke, be. 
or bringing your head jy 

contact with that windlass-bit ; or you may step oye. 
| board if you prefer it. But there is still a mouse hole 
for you—’ 
a Certainly,’ said the mate, ‘the gentleman } had 
|, better take charge of the second boat.’ 

‘ Sir! said the captain, with a peculiar look, whic 
signified to the mate that he was intruding. 

‘ I beg pardon,’ said the mate, ¢ but I was about tp 
say that the second mate has just tumbled down 
main hatchway, and is badly hurt !’ 

‘ Will you take charge of that boat’s crew and { fight 
like a devil? inquired the captain. 

‘ No—I do not know how to lead a boarding party 
any other service, I will perform,’ was my reply, 

‘ Are you to be trusted ? is there honor in you? 

‘ I believe so—try me.’ 

‘ Can you handle a vessel of this rig Y 

‘ Yes, sir, as well as any man.’ 

* Well then, I must run the risk. I will leaye you 
in command of the schooner, with some ten ora do. 
zen chicken-hearted fellows to obey your orders 
| But mind, if you do not obey the signals, that I shal 
make from time to.time, from the ship, I'll quarter 

you. ButI am saying too much—you are dispose! 
| to do right, aint you ? 
| *¢ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Well that’s enough ; we understand each other- 

These lubbers will require a bright look out—they ar 


} 
the 





| lazy dogs—get the schooner under sail, and range t 


little ahead of the ship—as soon as I get command ¢ 
her, you will see my starboard tacks aboard, andi 
you follow in my wake—it looks like dirty weather- 
but I must be off—the boats are manned and waitin 
—you shall have the same proportion of prize money 
as myself.’ 

There was indeed every appearance of ¢ dirty wet. 
ther ;’ and before the boats had reached the ill-fated 
ship, a large black cloud was seen above the horizo, 
and was about to discharge its fury upon us. Mf 
Here | was, in cot 
fellows in en T coul 








| mand of a dozen pirates ! 


But she was also a! | place no dependence. ‘The thunder rolled, the witl 
‘Ease off that main a rising 


, every indication showed that one of thos 
dreadful tempests, so common in that region, ws 
about to sweep over us. I had no friend ; no office 
\* consult. 

‘ Where is Mr. Fitzallen ? I demanded. 

‘ He is gone in one of the boats, sir.’ 

‘ Where is Mr. Collins, the pilot 

‘T don’t know, sir, I have not seen him since mot 
ing.” 

‘ Plaze your honor,’ said the carpenter, ‘ I’m jis 
the boy that can put him to you ina quarter less tlt! 
no time ; for its himself that’s stowed away belo 
for fear of this little fight that’s about.’ 

‘ Bring him on deck at once, lose no time ; stat! 
by our main halyards !’ The pilot now put his het! 
up ; I joined him, and requested him to act as malt 
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He said he had been below talking with the sailors, ‘it is better to trust in God, and to braye the tempest 
and that seven of them were willing to do any thing | and the ocean, than to seek protection among ruf- 
Fitoldthem. ‘ Then, Mr. Collins,’ said I, ¢ we’ll run  fians.’ 

: off with the schooner—you shall be back upon your | I remarked the noble spirit of this girl, whose face 


D id cruizing ground off the capes of Delaware in short | and form I had now, for the first time, leisure to con- 


© order—what say you ? no time to be Jost—will you template. Her figure was graceful, and her face 
was delicate, and handsome. 


* the tine 


the cabjy 


* disposal, 






be my mate ? Her eye was full of 


” Yes, yes, and thank you, too.’ mildness and calm courage. A new, anda higher 
‘fe At ‘tis moment a boat approached us from the | motive for exertion than I had yet felt, rose in my 
toms, 3 ship, and I feared I had delayed our escape tov long. || bosom, and I resolved to rescue these interesting fe- 
that they jut it contained besides the rowers, only two females, || males, from the dreadful fate that threatened them, at 


as he pre. fee put back to the prize, after placing them on deck, || every hazard. 








ith amessage to me from the captain, to guard || The gale had now, in some measure abated ; the 
conversa, B them safely until his return. These unhappy crea. | vessel scudded well ; the water in the hold proved to 
make, be. MMP tures were in an ecstacy of grief. * Save us, save us, || bea false alarm of my ‘ chicken-hearted fellows,’ and 
r head in ie pirate, as thou art,’ exclaimed one of them, falling at) in a few hours, we were under full sail—not for St. 


step over. 
nouse hole 


jiay feet. Iassured them that their lives were safe, || Thomas according to my orders—but for the capes of 
and that they should be treated with kindness and | Delaware, avoiding sail-rock passage, and steering to 
3 respect. They gazed at me with wonder and incre- windward of Barbooda. We hada quick and pleas- 
ulity. Having no time for further explanation, I di- || ant passage. All my leisure hours were devoted to 
rected Mr. Collins to take them below ; he hesitated, | Amelia and Eliza. he latter was in ill health, and 
yor did I then guess the reason ; ‘ take the ladies in- | their father who resided at New York, having been 
to the cabin,’ said I, ¢ and then let me have your as-|| 2dvised to give her the benefit of a sea voyage, had 
sistance on deck.” He obeyed, and in a moment al| shipped both his daughters, under the care of their 
thrilling shriek reached my ears. Regardless of eve. || Telative, Capt. Smith, for La Guayra, where their 
ry thing else, I rushed to the cabin. The bleeding|| brother resided. 'To make a long story short, I fell 
corpse of the unfortunate Smith lay stretched upon || in love with Amelia. A strange feeling came over 
tle floor—one of the ladies had fainted, while the||™e, when in her presence. I could not carve at din- 


leman had 
0k, which 


iS about to 
down the 


v and fight 


ng party— HA other, rushingapast me up the companion-way, was || €! Without spilling the gravy ; nor go a day without 
reply. with difficulty prevented from throwing herself in the |; shaving. My check shirts would not sit as well as 


n you? | linen ones, and my sea-suit was laid aside for a long 
coat and cassimere pantaloons. 

One evening while walking the deck with Amelia, 
a sail was descried, which we feared might be the 
‘Washington,’ but which proved to be a brig. She 
was standing the same way with us; and after the 


ocean. Leaving this delicate affair to the discretion 
of Mr. Collins, whose considerate kindness of man- | 
ner, towards these unfortunates, had raised him con- | 
siderably in my esteem, I hastened back to the deck. 

The gale approached us. The ship made signal | 
for us to fillaway, but I answered it not ; the signal 


leave you 
on Or a do 


orders — HM vas repeated, but not obeyed. This had a good ef- || usual hails had passed, I inquired the news. ‘ None 
shall 3 “ n 1 dishes =e , hs ,. sInda wa ? 
that I shill MMM oct on my crew of ‘ chicken-hearted fellows,’ who les ept the loss of a ship from Philadelphia. 
’ ’ oa ‘ : || idv . P v” 
Il quarter HS jad long wished to get rid of their late commander. i. Did you learn her name ? 


e disposed ‘Ship Washington, Smith,’ was the reply, ‘1 saw 





Every man was at his station. A death-like silence 

reigned ; not a voice was heard. Each eye was up-|| her bottom up.’ 

on me. ‘ Do you think they all perished ?’ asked Amelia. 
There was no time to spare. ‘In with the top- ‘I have no doubt of it,’ I replied, ‘the ship is old, 

gillant sail and hand it ! down with the flying gib|| er mizen mast was sprung last voyage, and it is 

and stow it ! Jay aloft, and hand the fore-top sail !|| Probable it ripped the decks up as it went.’ 

be lively on that top-gallant yard ! down main-sail ‘Poor wretches? exclaimed Amelia, ‘how soon 

: . E || eny) eer > acc _ 3p deeds 

andstop him ! clap two reefs in the fore-sail, and take | has I rovidence called them to account for their deed: 
the bonnet off the gib ! Now all was done, that man || Of Violence; they have indeed sunk, unwept, unhon- 


A ; | | ’ 
could do, and nothing remained but to meet the fury | 0'@d, and unsung. ; 
The|| ‘Sarved’em right enough too,’ muttered the pilot. 


of the tempest. Then the gale reached us. ' 

Pheavy volume of wind, rolled over us like a torrent || “ " : by ™ ° 
Mie lightning flashed, the peals of thunder burst in 1 Gentle reader, I will detain you no longer. These 
}utick succession. Our masts bowed gracefully to || events occurred several years ago. I have now, a 
Fhe gale. Our little vessel rose with swan-like ma- || 5!™8 dwelling * Brooklyn, where I reside. The sa- 
Gesty, as she presented her bow to the angry billow, Vg8 of my former voyages enable me to live at 
then sunk, and lay trembling and motionless. ‘ Does || ©*S° Amelia is my first mate, and we have had 
she obey her helm? «Yes sir’ ¢'Then luff all you | pleasant times in the harbor of matrimony. Mr. Col- 
an, and ease her when she pitches.’ A second and '|lins paid us a visit last fall, bringing with him his 
a third sea struck us ; the latter hove us so far down || g'@udson, a fine lad, for whom he had just got a war- 
that our upper dead-eyes were under water. ‘ Car-| rant in the navy. ‘Taking my two eldest boys on 
 penter stand by to cut away the foremast! Pass the his knee, the old man would sit for hours, talking of 
ladies on deck—bring them to the weather-rail—sound || UT Voyage with the pirates, and would shake his 


Phe pumps,’ were the quick commands. ‘She rights, || sides as he roared out : 

Fie rights! four feet water in the hold!’ were the. = = a eg tay poo a rioting, 
eG P ‘ : rose endure, you may be sure, 

' _ qually prompt replies. «Run up the flying gib, and | ; _ _ Who go to sea; — 
ince mo! ¥ pay her head off before it, and we’ll scud her!’ Ay, For a ship is a thing you never can be quiet in, 
. y, sir By wind or steam, ’tis ail the same, 

| 
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| *Twas.so with me.’ 
‘ = . . 
Are we out of danger, captain?’ said the eldest of | | 


Me sisters, whose name was Amelia, as the wind be-! } , : || 
en to abate, By reading we enjoy the dead; by conversation the) 


‘Entirely so,’ I replied, ¢ if we can find the leak living ; - by contemplation oe oe 
nd Stop it; if not we wili run down for the ship, and enriches the memory 3 conv - aon poli aes he wl 7 
@put you on board.’ and contemplation ourselves: Of these reading is the 
DR ‘chi , shi i h hers. 

‘Rather let us perish in the waves,’ she ex claimed , most important, which furnishes both the other 
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FLYVWOWOYS. 
From the Token, for 1832 
THE BASHFUL MAN. 
Let him who has never suffered from the horrors 
of bashfulness, pass by this article. He will find 
But he 


who knows the exquisite misery of a temperament, 


here nothing with which he can sympathize. 


Whose very nature almost shuts him out from human 
syimpathy, while it opens upon him the full sluices of 
laughter and ridicule, he only should read, for he only 
can understand, this chapter of my sufferings. To 
ul others it will be only a sealed fountain ; and, as 
they pass by it in the proud consciousness of the wn- 
speakable blessing of impudence, let them thank 
heaven that its waters can never flow for them. 

As my object is but to give a specimen of the nu- 
inerous contre-temps that ince ssantly beset me, the 
moment TL appear in ladies’ society, [ shall merely 
speak of those that befel me at the only dinner in 
Paris to which IT was invited. Thoueh laden with 
introductory letters, | never delivered another. 

] pass by the various efforts T made, before 1 could 
muster sufficient resolution to deliver to Madame O., 
the one that procured for me, and a friend who came 
with me, the dinner in question, 1] pass by, too, my 
trepidation at the everlasting peal which the bell re- 
sponded to my timid touch. Seareely could T distin- 
guish the Parlez au suisse, over the porter’s lodge, 
where probably Swiss never stood since its creation 
I pass by, too, several minor blunders ; such as asking 
the porter to direct us to ‘la chambre de madame, 
meaning her drawing room. Suffice it to say, t 
my less neryous companion, dictionary in hand, bold- 
ly led the way ; that having traversed a goodly num- 
—_ of courts and stairs, we at Jeneth arrived safely 
at an ante-room, where stood a servant before a pair 
of folding doors, which he threw wide open and 
announced us by a pair of names that we should never 
have recoznized as our own, had we ict them else- 
where. 

Already agitated and perspiring with nervous trepi- 
dation, this ostentatious mode of entrance, so differ- 
ent from the republican simplicity to which [ was ac- 
customed, was a formidable trial to me, my cheeks 
tingled, my knees trembled, and my heart beat vio- 
lently. Islunk silently behind my unabashed com- 
panion, and endeavored to gather snflicient courage 
to conceal the tremor that shook ime like an ague-ht. 
Madame O. rose to receive us; and, as we approachi- 
ed her, it became necessary that I should deploys 


‘ 


from behind my friend. But in so doing, I did net 
notice a large pet dog, who, comfortably stretched ou 
a red velvet cushion, lay napping beside his mistréss, 
directly in my path. On I went, anxious only to get 
through the introductory ceremonies as soon as possi- 
ble, and then to ensconce myself in some remote cor- 
ner, where, 
‘The world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ 

I might escape all notice or remark. As J hastened 
on, all glowing with confusion, and quaking with 
fright, just as I began to bow, I stumbled over the 


detested pet, and was suddenly precipitated head 


foremost, like an ancient battering-ram, into the lap 
of Miss P.; overturning eposodically a countryman 
of my own, who was seated next her, balancing his 
chair on its two hind legs. To save himself, he in- 
stinctively grasped the back of her chair; and his 
weight at her rear, acting at the same moment that ! 
was hurled at her in front, decided all hesitation, and 
over we all rolled together, the chairs uppermost. 
The vile cur, who had been at the bottom of thie 
whole mischief, seized me by the leg, and, receiving 
a hearty kick in return, added his howling to the cho- 
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rus of dismay that now filled the apartment. 
ly the female sufferer in this melee, engrossed all the || 

sympathy and attention of the company ; but I well | 

knew, that in the short minute that had elapsed since | 

I entered the apartment, I had made three mortal en- | 
emies, of a man, a dog, and a lady. 

For my own part, as soon as I had extricated my- | 
self from the terrible crash, covered with confusion | 
and shame, I retreated into the most obscure corner 
of the room, where I sought to hide myself and my 


. “fn . . | 
overwhelming mortification, behind the guests who 


were lounging about there. 

The call to dinner served as a relief to my embar- | 
rassment, for | hoped that that would engross every 
one’s attention, which now, I could not but help feel- 
ing, must be occupied with my awkwardness. Fol- 
lowing the company into the dining-room, I saw that | 
each plate contained a card, on which was written 
the name of the guest who was to occupy the place || 
thus designated. 
place by magic; but for me, four or five times did I 
make the circuit of the table, looking in vain for 
mune, 
running about unnoticed among the crowd of servants 
all dinner-time, had not Madame O.’s eye at length | 
detected me, as I circled round and round, with a/| 
hysterically increasing rapidity, my eyes dim with 
confusion, and a clammy perspiration bedewing every 
pore of my body ; and I at length sunk into my seat, 
when found, fairly exhausted with mortification and 
shame. Here, again, I found myself embarrassed | 
with my hat, which, having observed that all retained 
in their hands in the drawing-room, [ still grasped 
with nervous pertinacity. 
of, as } thought at the time, with wonderful ingenuity ; 
for [hung it by the brim between my knees, spread- 
ing my handkerchief over its open cavity. 


My seat was next toa young lady, whom of course 


I was expected toenteriain. L entertain! Wofully, 
already, had I entertained the company ; but I found 
myself infinitely better adapted to entertain a compa- 
uy en masse, than singulatin. 

The ordinary routine of a French dinner now 
commenced. Soup and bouille, fish, and spr and 
flesh ; entremets and hors d’ 


uvres, While a regular 


serics of servants appeared each instant at our elbows, | 


inviting us to partake of a thousand different dishes, 
and as many different kinds of wine, all under strings 
of names which I no more understood, than [ under- 
stood their composition, or than they did my gauch- 
cries. 
displaying my predominant trait, [ sat in the most 
obstinate silence, saying ‘oui,’ to every thing that 
was offered me, and eating with most devoted appli- 
cation, till in an evil how., my fair neighbor, weary of 
my taciturnity and her own, at length herself began 
a conversation, by inquiring how I was pleased with 
the opera. 
ment. 


tas hastily. Heavens! it was hot as burning lava. 
What could I do? 
me, waiting a reply to her question. 
was in flames. 
hither and thither, rocking my head from side to side, 
while my eyes, which involuntarily I had fixed on 
her, were straining from their sockets. She regard- 
ed my grimaces, of the cause of which I believe she 
was ignorant, with an expression of amazement 
and surprize, at which I can laugh now when I think 
of it. 

‘Monseiur est malade?’ at length she gently, and 
in an anxious tone, inquired. I could bear no more. 


Happi- || 


| always exercise 


Every one seemed to find his own | 


Indeed [ know not but I might have continued | 


This I at length disposed |: 


Resolute to avoid all further opportunities for | 


‘he question was put in an unlucky mo- || 
I was just raising a large morsel of potatoe 
to my mouth; and in order to reply as quickly as | 
possibie, I hastily thrust it in, intending to swallow | 


The lady’s eyes were fixed on) 
But my mouth | 
In vain I rolled the burning morsel | 


‘ ‘ ah 
My mouth was flayed with intolerable pain; so, qui- | 
| etly abandoning the point, I opened it to its utmost, 


_and out dropped the infernal fire-brand upon my plate. 
| Not the slightest tendency to a smile, visibly ruiled | 
the imperturable politeness of the lady. She sooth. | 


“ingly condoled with me on my misfortune, then gred- | ' 
| strides. 


‘ually led the conversation to a variety of topics; till, 
‘exerting the magic influence that true politeness | 
, I began to forget even my own | 
Gri sdvally, my cheeks burned less painful- 


| ly , and I could even join in the conversation without 


| blunders. 


| the fear that every word I uttered shared the fate of | and bosom. 


every action I attempted. Ieven ventured to hope, 


. | 
nay, to congratulate myself, that the catalogue of my | 
'| calamities was completed for the day. 


‘Let no one call himself happy before death,’ said || 

Solon; and he said wisely. 
not yet over. Before 
| nicely done in butter. 
| for a custard pudding, which it sufficiently resembled. 
| Unfortunately my vocabulary was not yet extensive 
| enough to embrace all the technicalities of the table, 


e us stooda dish of cauliflower, 


|; and when my ‘air neighbor enquired if I were fond | 
| of chou-jleur, { verily took to be the French for cus- 
| tard pudding; and so high was my panegyric of it, | 
eeu my plate was bountifully laden with it. Alas! 
|| one single mouthful was enough to dispel my illusion. 

'| Would to heaven that the chou-fleur had vanished 
! along with it. But that remained bodily; and, as I |) 
gazed despondingly at the huge mass, that loomed up 
| almost as large, and as burning as Vesuvius, my heart 
| died wit thin me. Ashamed to confess my mistake, 
| though I could almost as readily have swallowed an 
equal quantity of soft soap, I struggled manfully on 
against the diabolical compound. I endeavored to 
| sap the mountainous heap at its base; and shutting 
|| my eyes and opening my mouth, to inhume as large || 
masses as I could without stopping to taste it. But || 
my stomach soon began, intelligibly enough, to inti- 

| inate its intention to admit no more of this nauseous 
| stranger beneath its roof, if not even of expelling 
| that which had already gained unwelcome admit- 
| tance. 

The seriousness of the task I had undertaken, and 
| the resolution necessary to execute it, had given an 
earnestness and rapidity to my exertions, which ap- 
petite would not have inspired; when my plate, hav- 
ing somehow got over the edge of the table, upon my 
leaning forward, tilted up, and down slid the disgust- || 
ing mass into my lap. My handkerchief, unable to 
bear so weighty a load, bent under it in its turn; and jj 
| a great proportion of it was thus safely deposited in 
|my hat. The plate instantly righted itself, as I raised 
| my person; and as I glanced my eye round the table, || 
i and saw that no one had noticed my disaster, I in. | 
| wardly congratulated myself that the nauseous decep- 
'| tion was so happily disposed of. Resolving not to be 
detected, I instantly rolled my “handkerchief together 
with ail its remaining contents, and whipped it into 
| my pocket. 





drawing room, where coffee and liqueurs were served || 
round. Meantime, I had sought out what I considered || 
a safe hiding-place for my hat, beneath a chair in the | 
dining-room, for I dared not carry it any longer in 
my hand ; having first thrown a morsel of paper into 
the crown, to hide the cauliflower from view, should 
any one chance, in seeking for his own hat, to look 
into mine. 

On my return to the drawing-room, I chanced to be 
again seated. by the lady by whom I had sat at dinner. 
Our conversation was naturally resumed, and we were 
| in the midst of an animated discussion, when a huge 
|' spider was seen running up her arm. 








‘he ides of March were | 


This I naturally enough took | 


The dinner table was at length deserted for the || 





‘Take it off—take it off!’ she ejaculated, jy , 


|| terrified tone. 


I was always afraid of spiders ; so to avoid touchiy, 
him with my hand, I caught my handkerchief from 1) 
pocket, and clapped it at once upon the miscreayy, 
who was already mounting over her temple with ray 
Gracious heavens! I had forgotten ti, 
cauliflower ; which was now plastered over her fay 
like an emollient poultice, 
and blinding an eye of the lady ; while little streamle: 
of soft butter, glided gently down her beautiful ne; 


fairly killing the spider 


| *Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’ exclaimed the astonish! 

‘fair. 

1 ‘Mon Dieu!’ was echoed from every mouth. 

|» ‘Have you cut your head ! inquired one. 

| «Non! non tL? araignee—l’araignee. 

vient d’ecraser l’araignee.’ 

‘Quelle quantite dentrailles !’ ejaculated an as 

| tonished Frenchman, unconsciously, to himself. 
Well might he be astonished. ‘he spray of 

xecrable vegetable, had spattered her dress fron 

1ead to foot. For myself, the moment the accidey 

occurred, I had mechanically returned my handker. 

| chief to my pocket, but its contents remained, 

‘What a monster it must have been ;’ observed: 

young lady, as she helped to relieve my victim from 

her cruel situation, ‘I declare I should think he hai 

‘been living on cauliflower.’ 

At that moment, I felt some one “touch me ; a 
‘turning, 1 saw my companion who had come wit 
me. 

‘Look at your pantaloons,’ he whispered. 

Already half dead with confusion at the disaster! 
had caused, I cast my eyes upon my once white dress, 
and saw at a glance the horrible extent of my dilen- 
|ma. Ihad been sitting upon the fated pocket, aul 
| had crushed out the liquid butter, and the soft paste. 
like vegetable, which had daubed and dripped dow 
|| them, till it seemed as if I were actually dissolviy 
|| in my pantaloons. 
| Darting from the spot, I sprang to the place wher 
'T had left my hat; but before I could reach it, a Sul 

den storm of wrath was heard at the door. 

‘Sacr-r-r-e! bete! Sacr-r-r-e Sacr-r-r-r-re!’ ther 
| in the last syllable being made to roll like a wate 
| man’s rattle, mingled with another epithet and nane, 
| that an angry Frenchman never spares, was heat! 
|| rising like a fierce tempest without the door. Sui 
| — there was a pause—a gurgling sound, as of ot 
\ wallowing involuntarily—and the storm of wnt 
\, again broke out with redoubled fury. I seized 
|| hat, and opened the door, and the whole matter we 
at once explained. We had exchanged hats; 
|| there he stood, the soft cauliflower gushing down li 
‘cheeks, blinding his eyes, 
, mustachios, 


Monsiey 


== ore 








filling his mouth, hat 
and whiskers. Never shall I fo 
hat spectacle. There he stood astride, like tle 
colossus, and stooping gently forward, his eye 
forcibly closed, his arms held drooping out from li 
| body, and dripping cauliflower and butter, at eve] 
| pore. 

i staid no longer; but retaining his hat, 1 rust 
from the house, jumped into a fiacre, and arrive! 
safely at home; heartily resolving, that to my lis 
hour, I would never again deliver a letter of ints 
duction. 
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A coop wire should be like an echo, to sp 
when she is spoken to—but she should not be like# 
echo always to have the last word. 

She should also be like a snail, always to ke! 
within her own house ; but not like a snail, carry 
she has upon her back. 
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a, 
From the New-York Constellation. 
ABIJAI STUMP: 


on, THE MAN THAT WAS MARRIED IN SPITE OF 
HIS TEETH. 


lated, in 2 


roid touchin, 
hief from yy 
@ miscreay: 
le with rapi 
gotten tl 
over her fae. 
wg the spider fad raised in the country. 
Rolerable good set of teeth, but he had taken little or 
Bo pains to preserve them ; they had seldom experi- 
Mpneed those ablations so necessary to their healthful- 


There is nothing like a good set of teeth; so 
yught Abijah Stump as he stood viewing the vari- 
bus sets of artificial teeth displayed in the window 
Sofadentist’s shop in Broadway. Abijah was born 
Nature had given him a 
le streanile:: 
eautiful nec: 











yess and beauty, and as for undergoing the cleansing 
: yperation of the tooth-brush, Abijah had never heard 
Mthe name, much less was he acquainted with the use 
4 {that instrument. His grinders one after another 
Mecayed, and nothing but a few rotten stumps, just 
ulicient for mastication, remained ; in short, Abijah, 
ough hardly turacd of thirty, was a toothless man. 
Foratime Abijah cared but little for the loss he 
ad sustained—to him it seemed no loss, only so far 
sit rendered the process of chewing rather more 
Eticult. But as luck or ill luck would have it, he 
had lately fallen in love, and the effect on his outer 
man was soon visible. At church, no country beau 
yas seen more sprace than Abijah. He wore a large 
ule attached to his shirt, which projected full six 
ches in front, while his queue was tied up in an 
e-skin and stuck out double that length behind. 
ich me; ani felis Sunday hat, thougi somewhat rusty by age, was 


@ astonish; 


mouth, 
ne, 
. Monsiey 


lated an as 
himself, 
spray of the 
r dress from 
the accident 
my handker. 
ained, 

;’ observed a 
y victim from 
think he hai 


1 come wit 
or Abijah arrayed himself in small-clothes—experi- 
need the same operation—and cow-hide boots were 
xchanged for shoes manufactured of yellow sheep- 
xin. ‘he change in the personal appearance of our 
hero was indeed wonderful, and all the old women 
emarked ‘that if Abijah Stump didn’t have Sally 
Perkins, it would’at be for the want of trying.’ 

But the predictions of these village oracles were 
pot likely to be fulfilled; a sad, and to Abijah insur- 
nountable difficulty stood between him and the object 
f his wishes. 
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wimmingly down the aforesaid stream, and had well | 
igh landed on the shores of matrimony, when to his | 
expressible surprise, the little will-of-the-wisp that | 
bad led him on by smiles, declared ‘that she would | 
ever marry a man with no teeth.’ At this declara- | 
ton, the under-jaw of Abijah fell like a trap door, and | 
he whole toothless cavity of his mouth was disclosed 
te the inspection of his mistress. 

: ‘There—there, Sally,’ cried he, ‘you see all—you | 
pee just how it is—there is no use in trying to con- | 
al itany longer—I havn’t a grinder left in my head, | 
d if you can’t take me as [ am, for better or for 
orse, ’t is a gone case— that’s all.’ 

Asmothered sizh escaped the bosom of Sally ; she 
sloth to let slip so good a match, for Abijah pos- 
essed a small farm and was well to do in the world. 
ut woman, at her best estate, is a whimsical crea- 
bre, and it was the whim of Sally that she would 
ever be the wife of a toothless man. Accordingly, 


| 
| 
| 
















hat, I rushe ic . - 
. = une € that night gave Abijah the bag, and he crawled | 


ome to bed to dream of his double loss—the loss of | 
8 teeth and the loss of his girl. 

Time jogged on, and Abijah was getting the better 
pf his misfortunes, though he still entertained, to use 
© country phrase, ‘a sneaking notion’ for his sweet- 
ihe to repairing his misfortunes, the thou ght | 
mer joo entered his head until on a visit to | 
iit when he made the discovery related at 

mmencement of our story.—Then, for the first 
me in his life, did the thought strike him that some- 
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bewly brashed up—shoe buckles and knee buckles— } 


| set I have just finished for the President—a slight trib- 
| 


|thing in the shape of teeth might be substituted for 
| those he had lost, but as yet he was ignorant how far 
his hopes could be realized. 
| By Christopher!’ said he aloud, after reading 
| over the printed advertisement in the shop window 
aforesaid, ‘if these ’ere tooth doctors can do all they 
| promise, I wouldn’t begrudge a five dollar bill for a 
| set.’ 
So saying, he mounted the stairway and bolted im- 
mediately into the operating apartment of the dentist. 
|The manufactuter of teeth was sitting intently at 
work, hammering out a pinch-beck palate and shaping 
|it according to the plaster mould which lay before 
j him. At the entrance of a customer, he doffed his 
apron and flinging it under the work bench, rose and 
| made his obeisance with a proifer of his professional 
|| service. 
|| ‘Can I serve you, sir, this morning! said he, 
|| will you have a tooth extracted—a tooth plugged— 
|,a jaw recruited—a palate manufactured—a single 
| tooth repaired—a whole new set put in—just take the 
} chair and let me examine your mouth?’ 
i Abijah overpowered as he was by this oratorical 
|| display of skill, suffered not himself to betray the least 
} symptom of surprise. He hadtoo much of the Yan- 
| 
|| 


| kee in his composition to commit so egregious a blun- 
| der. A genuine son of the forest never manifests as- 
tonishment at anything—neitlier does a genuine son of 
| New-England. How far the one may have borrowed 
this lesson of wisdom from the other, I pretend not to 
decide, but the fact is tested by every day’s observa- 
| tion, that a Yankee never expresses surprise. Your 
| New-Yorker or Virginian shall jump out of his shoes 
|| with admiration at the something new, beuutiful, or 
| extraordinary, while Jonathan from ‘down Hast 
|| there,’ will stand steadfast and immovable as the char- 
i red stumps of his own cleared-up lands. Abijah re- 
| plied, therefore, ‘that he merély chanced in just to 
|| see a few samples of curiosities.’ The dentist some- 
'| what disappointed in not finding a customer, set about 
| shewing the specimens of his art. 
‘ There sir,’ said the dentist, lifting a filthy, jagged 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1a! B. th: E Bae ; sia 
nan heart a that the course of true love never | looking jaw from a tumbler of water in which it was 
ins sink Abiial : . Il ; : ; : 

is smooth. Abijah, poor fellow! was going on '| immersed, ‘there is the jaw of a middle-aged gentle- 


| man, about your size, that I extracted last week, and | 
supplied its place by anew set of my patent terra-| 
| queometalline teeth—teeth, jaw and all.’ 
‘ Well, here is the old set,’ said Abijah, ‘ and a rot- | 
ten bad set it is too, but not having seen the new, I | 
cant judge of it you know---did it answer the pur- 
pose ? 
| ‘Answer the purpose?’ 
| why, sir, the man was so pleased with it, he paid me | 
itwenty dollars beyond my original price.’ ‘The | 
|more fool he!’ answered Abijah dryly, ‘but what 1 | 
want to know is, how did these patent terra—terra— 
dang the dictionary name—terrible artificial teeth | 
look inthe man’s mouth ? 

‘Look! why just look at this splendid set—did you 
ever see real teeth that looked halfso natural ! It is a. 


responded the dentist, 


ute of respect and gratitude for the old general, sir, 
—the enamel is the most perfect imaginable, just like 
the general’s character—but come, sir, I shall have ), 
time to get up a new set for the President, and see- | 
ing itis you, I will dispose of this at a fair compensa- | 
tion to yourself.’ \ 
Abijah had listened with deep, though concealed | 
interest, while the dentist descanted on the merits || 
of his workmanship. His mouth watered for just 1 
such a set as the one before him, but he had suffered | 
not a word to escape him to that effect. He waited 
only for the offer to come from the dentist and that 
offer being made, he thought he might safely attempt 











| compensation for so valuable an 


was on the night she dismissed her lover. 





to make a bargain. Gradually he 


sounded the vender of teeth. 


and cautiously 


‘ Well now,’ said he, ‘ suppose I should want a set 
of teeth, what should you ask for this Jackson set!’ 

‘Forty dollars is my regular charge,’ answered the 
dentist, ‘but seeing it is you, you shall have them for 
thirty.’ 

‘Thirty dollars? ejaculated Abijah, ‘by Christo- 
pher now, are you earnest or be you only a joking?’ 

‘That’s the very lowest —can’t possibly put them 
any less—twenty dollars would’nt pay for the gold in 
them, but secing it is you, I will split the dilference 
and cali it twenty-five.’ 

‘That's more money than I have got with me,’ 
said Abijah rumaging his breeches-pocket from which 
at length he drew a purse made of dried bladder-skin, 
‘| have but fifteen dollars and five of that I must get 
home with—now if you have mind to take ten dollars 
and hammer in that set of teeth for me, I'll pay you 
the ready cash and say nothing about it.’ 

The artist remonstrated vad objected to so pitiful a 
article. Abijah rose 
to depart, simply observing ‘he guessed he would’nt 
trade.’ He closed the door after him and was just on 
the point of opening it to return and give the dentist 
his price, when this latter personage saved him that 
trouble by calling him back and accepted his own 
offer. Abijah took the chair. His heart flapped 
against his side for joy, while he leaned back his 
head and opened wide his mouth, to the hand of the 
The few 


stumps that remained served as piers on which to 


operator. ‘lhe way however was all clear. 
erect and fasten the artificial bridge, which, with the 
aid of plugs and wires, was in a few hours extended 
The 
money was paid down at the conclusion of the 
job, and Abijah stole down stairs laughing in his 
sleeve at the bargain he had got out of the New- 


from one side of Abijah’s mouth to the other. 


York dentist. 
The following Sunday when Abijah appeared at 


| charch, or to use the country phrase, ‘at meeting,’— 


he took especial pains to exhibit his new-bought 
charms. Great was the wonderment and speculation 
of all who beheld them—it was a mystery—‘a_ part 
fect miracle’ as one old lady in spectacles said, * how 
Abijah Stump should cut a new set of tecth in his 
thirtieth year.’ Not one of the whole parish suspect- 
ed that the teeth were artificial—such an idea had 
never once entered their imagination—but each and 
all united with the lady in spectacles in the belief 


that it was a ‘ parfect miracle.’ 


It was not long before the story of Abijah’s good 
fortune reached the ears of his former sweetheart. 
Sally—poor Sally—like many a coquettish girl who 
rejects the first offer from some foolish objection, or 
in the hope of doing a little better, still remained 
single. At balls and parties she had set her cap, but 
somehow or other she had lost that power to please, 
which woman, tinged with the first bright vermeil 
blush of loveliness always possesses. ‘The truth is, 
Sally had grown older—five years older—than she 
This every 
body knew but herself, and every body saw, but Sally 
—though far from being blind, for her eye was as sharp 
as a squirrel’s,—did not, or would not, see it. Finding 
herself thus neglected, she began seriously to repent 
of so hastily discarding Abijah, and that too, for a 
defect which Heaven, as it were in judgment upon her 
pride, seemed now miraculously to have supplied. 

She was sitting one evening, about a month after 
the return of Abijah, alone in the parlor, plying her 
knitting and revolving in her mind the sad vicissitudes 
of things, and her own sadder fortunes, when the door 
opened gently, and her long lost lover himself, in his 
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own person, entered. It was the first time he had 
crossed the threshold since the fatal night he had got | 
the bag. Pride—pride, commingled with bitter re- 
collections of the events of that night, had kept him 
from approaching it; yet there were times and sca- 
sons when his heart seemed to misgive him, when the 
icy fetters in which he had bound it almost dissolved, 
at the thought of her from whose presence he had 
forever shut himself out. 
tain apprehension always flitting in his brain by day 
and his dreans by night, that to renew his suit was a 


suit 


Besides, there was a cer- 


hopeless undertaking so long as he had no teeth. 
now that obstacle was removed, and acting on the 
time-worn adage, that faint heart never won fair lady, 
Abijah resolved to overcome the others. As he en- 
tered, his feelings of smothered love broke forth in 
the single expression. 

‘Oh Sally ! § ” The knittine-work fell from 


the hands of the agitated girl, and she buried her face 


Sally! 


in her apron. 

‘Sally! repe: ated Abijah, taking a seat at her side, 
‘Jot us forgive and forget, [am no longer what I was 
—you must have heard of the miraculous recoyering 
of my teeth.’ 

‘] know it all,’ sobbed Sally, ‘and I repent of all— 
Ido, I do! should you loose all your teeth, I will 


never complain.’ 


‘Oh Sally!’ ejaculated Abijah a third time, as 
throwing his arms round her neck, he made an at- 


tempt to give vent to the fulness of his joy ina kiss. 
At the 
event, raised her head from the incumbent position in 
whieh she had kept it, whether to meet or avoid the 


lips of Abijah it matters not, for, fatal accident, her 


same moment, Sally, anticipating such an 


occiput came in contact with the wide-opened mouth 
of Abijah and his new set of teeth was smashed into 
a thousand fragments. 
ing himself were, 


His first words on recoyer- 


‘Oh Sally—Sally—what have you done? you have 
ruined me forever and ever 
‘No such thing,’ said § Sally half laughing half ery- 
did’nt I say I would marry you if you had’nt a 

single tooth in your head ? 

‘Did you—did you?’ exclaimed Abijah— yes you 
did—but was you in arnest ? 

‘Try me and see,’ answered Sally. 


lrg, ‘ 


The next Sunday the following anouncement was 
made at church by the town clerk. ¢ Abijah Stump 
and Sally Perkins intend marriage, if any one has 
any reasonable objections to the contrary, let him 
come forward and declare them.’ 
being 


days, 


This proclamation 
repeated according to law three successive Sun- 
on the night of the last the matrimonial exper- 
ment was crowned with success—thus was Abijah 
Stump married in spite of his teeth. 
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BY HORATIO GATES. 








Linger then yet awhile 
As the last leaves on the bough. 

Ye have loved the gleam of many a smile 
That is taken from you now.—Mrs. Hemans. 


Had we the tender and pathetic expression of Bry- | 
ant to clothe our musings, we would dwell long and | 
thrillingly upon the lessons taught so forcibly, in the | 
Coldly indeed must 
who does not 
find a luxury of sentiment in the contemplation of all | 
All are but chords to that instrument |! 
which yields its tone to every breath of man, and Vi- || 
In| 
the fair melody is made up of the un-| 
mingled warbling of rapture, the involuntary trills of! b 


advent of sober-suited Autumn. 
he look upon nature and her changes, 


her seasons. 


brates involuntarily to every feeling of his breast. 
the Spring, 


jand from which issues 


| sion, 


‘untaught fingers, the overflowings of that spring of 


gladness, which gave mythology her fabled fountains, 
all that claims the name of 
music, short of the voiceless harmony of Heaven. In 
Summer, it is mellowed into the harmony of hope.— 
The voice that never mourned is heard in its rich 
diapasons; its glowing progressions are tempered to 
the calmness of matured desire; its echoes are un- 
broken by the irregular responses of untutored pas- 
and its deep and ever varying consonances 
chime, swell, and estuate, in infinite gradation. 
Beautifully though sadly the reverse of these is the 
style of Autumn’s ‘unwritten music.’? ‘The hope 
of the glad Spring and the devotion of the ardent || 
Summer, have been damped, but not to deaden a sin- 
gle tone. ‘The chords on which once played the 
breath of the affections, are strained but not to break. 
The mind is no longer a mighty organ, yielding its 
sotmds to the hand of man; but becomes 
ASolian harp, catching its magic tones from every 
breath of the Autumnal breeze. Plaintive and sweet 
sound had caught a charm from the beautiful 


a gentle 


as tho’ 
hues of decay, they come upon the ear, blending into 
harmony such strains as no art can imitate, no sci- 
Such is the music of 
Autumn, upon that deep toned glorious instrument— 


ence arrange, no skill record. 


the heart. 
The grave comes heavily upon the thoughts of 


youth. ‘hey have not yet buried there the better 
part of their hearts. To the pilgrim who has far- 


‘ther advanced on the highway of human disappoint- 


ments, the last home of man is a welcome theme. 


Lovely to him, not only that it already holds his best | 
hopes and his only charms that made the world fair | 
amid all its desolation, the grave,—the cold and 


dreary grave sends up a sweet and holy call to his 
weary and broken spirit. All that speaks of decay 
has a charm to him. No marvel then that he woos 
the melancholy influence of Autumn, and breathes 
with unteld delight her sighing breezes, and settles 
an unwearied gaze upon her red and yellow forests. 


Let childhood hang with enrapturing fondness over 
first flowers, but its 
Let mature youth yield its 
full devotion to the fruitful and fervent hopes of Sum- 
But who, that 
has ever relished the calm yet passionate love of fa- 
ding beauty, which steals upon the unsubdued though 


‘the brilliant beauty of Spring’s 
little idols will wither. 


mer; yet they too shall pass away. 


softened spirit of one whose hopes have 
‘the summer cloud, 


There is an 
these images are mirrored deep and indelible. 


again. 


Ever 


the winter of age, though it withers the outer form, 
can neyer supplant the sweetly lingering hues of Au- 


tumn in the soul. 
| than hope,—and the memory itself is life. 


—Wouan, 


\| brightest virtues ? 


| Is it in the young and garish scene of public life, o 


| in the retired and social duties of her domestic freside || 
In youth we admire her, || 
| Wandering through the gilded haunts of pleasure, and | 
|| floating in sylph like beauty through the mazes of the | 

giddy dance—we admire her fostering with warm || 


t! . a > 
|| that she excites admiration ? 


1 solicitude her tender offspring, 


osom of despair ! 


been like 
will cling to such fleeting hues 
Autumn in the soul, where all 


They cling to the memory longer 


Is it in the sunshine or shade, in prosperity or 
!! adversity, that the female character displays its 


or administering to the | 
| domestic happiness of her cares ; but where is she so 
lovely as when we behold her bending like a guardian | 
\ angel over the couch of sickness, and cheering w ith | 
her last faint parting smile the bed of death—at the | 
last dread parting hour, who like her can sooth the || works and stamped all his limbs with majesty ’ 
1 couch of anguish, or light the torch of hope in the dark | 





| The pride of manhood soon bows beneath the Weigis 
| of sickness and sorrow—how oft do we behold him 
| the morning of life, in the bloom of youth, tower, 
| like the mountain oak, in strength and beauty t,, 
|| soon struck by the hand of misfortune and Sie, 
| drooping like the lowly willow. Yes, it is then thy 
| the hand of affection supports him through the tryin 


| 
| scene. 


| I was led to these reflections, by a visit to the sig 
| bed of an intimate friend—we had been friends fig, 
| our earliest childhood, and I now visited him yi 
feelings of unusual interest. 

I entered with slow and mournful steps the hows 
of sorrow, and walked silently to the chamber of deg} 
—my friend lay stretched on his bed, with his |; 
the light from which fell ups 
his countenance, now pale and emaciate, but whip, 
lately glowed with health and intelligence. His sis 
was bending over him with fond and devoted affectio, 
fanning the cold drops from his pallid brow, ay; 
regarding him with that soft, pitying look which on) 
heartfelt sorrow can express. | 
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I had seen her often in the rounds of pleasur,fipho have 
|| radiant with smiles, but never had she appeared x a place 
beautiful as then—the air of pensive sorrow, differa;iiphere the 


from boisterous grief, was even more lovely than he [ipleasure 

here cat 
ain is f 
here is a} 
d the ft 
air; but 
Lambert. 


smile—her eye, so full of soul, but unmoistenedby, 
tear, (for she was too intensely engaged to wee) 
aroused in my breast the liveliest emotions: aj 
unrestrained by the pride of youth and manhood, ; 
tear fell upon the couch of my languishing friend. 








IMMORTALITY. 

It cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding plac 
It cannot be that our life is a bubble, cast up by tle 
ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon its waves, 
and sink into nothingness. Else why is it, tha 
high and glorious aspirations, which leap like angek 
from the temple of our hearts, are forever wander 
about unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow 
| the cloud come over us with a beauty that is not/ 

earth, and then pass off and leave us to muse wpa 
their faded loveliness? Why is it that the stars whic! 
‘ hold their festival around the midnight throne,’ « 
set above the grasp of our limited faculties ; fore 
mocking us with their unapproachable glory! Au 
finally, why is it that bright forms of human beat 
are presented to our view and then taken from ts 
| leaving the thousand streams of our atiections to fi 
back in an Alpine torrent upon our hearts! We « 
| born for a higher destiny than that of earth. Thet 
| is a realm where the rainbow never fades—where te 
| stars will be s;.cad out before us like islands tht 
| slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful bem 
which here pass before us like shadows, will stay 4 


| : 
| our presence forever !—G. D. Prentice. 
{| : 
i} 
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LOVE. 
Tue true kev of the universe is love. That lev 
_all inequalities, ‘makes low the mountain and ex 
| the valley,’ and brings human beings of every age ™ 
r every station into a state of brotherhood. ‘The! 
| and lamb lie down together; the leopard dwells w 
the kid, and a little child shall lead them.’ Wis 
unprejudiced man can look abroad in the world # 
The splendid sun, the cerulean i 
' the majestic trees, the green earth, the thousand c 
ors that enamel the mead, the silver stream, in beat 
| ty composed and serene, living in the endless flow & 
“its waters, all talk of what softens the heart, & 
| inspire kindness and affection to our dispositions 
Has not God made man the crown of 5 


not see this? 


| feelings. 


|| grace ; and shall we treat with harshness and wi 
indignity what God has chosen for his living tempt 
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man that is austere to his 


- i?» the 
behold him y .e true practical atheist. 
ith, tower ning the world, for fi 
beauty, uth, for smoot 
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> and diseas. 


ie thing which t 
it is then thy IR: <interested affection. 


brother mortal, is ‘ef Me_nrir is often an obstacle to a person’s rise in the 
| 


The true system for gov- lw orld: because it is always productive of two bad 


hing the pillow of age, is Love. 


ashioning the tender spirits of | effects ; viz. envy and fear: Envy in those who 
The | ,, cannot hope to rise; and fear in those who are estab- 
nost exalts and illustrates man is | 
We are never so truly what | 


lished, and who dread to advance a person possessed 
of greater abilities and merit than themselves, lest 





> . > ve in ) 2m. 2 > ‘ %o une 
igh the tryin. Meg are capab ble of being, as when we are ready to sac i he should supplant them. Therefore, a man’s bc ing 
4s urselves for others, and immolate our self-love | | | neglected i is no mark of demerit. 
: fice ours | 
’ — sficence. There is no joy like the || f ’ 
sit to the sic i n the altar of bene ficen od init Mellie eel || A rasrE for natural beauty, when cultivated, refines 
ae of 3 =~ 2 en 0 go abou doing c s ea ; ege®. 
n friends fro, my of a generous s¢ = oa cite a alae and softens, dignifies and exalts the affections, and 
7 : 4 : o promote the happi- Eee ‘ 
ted him wit : o make it our meat a oe fi : 11 os leads the soul to the admiration and love of that 
ES a onfidence and love to |. : : eke 3 
Bess of others, a. 2 Being, who is the author of all that is fair, sublime, 
teps the hou fi y 


unber of deg 





re —Clouds- 
ery one W ithin the reach of our influence.— Clouds 


and excellent, in the vast circle of creation. Actua- 





ky. || ted by this divine inspiration, the universe becomes 

with his he; | oe . 

S heal ene | a temple—every surrounding object an altar—eyery 
hich fell y THE CONTRAST. a oo ; 

‘ b ’ ; ra pulse worship, and every breath paise. 

ite, but whic, TuErE is a place on earth, where pure joys are 
2e. His sie iyknown—from which politeness is banished, and He whose countenance never glowed with shame, 
oted affectio, s given place to selfishness, contradiction and half- ;, and whose heart never beat at the sound of praise, is 
lid brow, ani he insults. Remorse and inquietude, like furies | _ not destined for an honorable distinction ; is like ly to 
20k which on); fiiihat are never weary of assailing, torment the inhab- | | grovel in the sordid quest of gain ; or to slumber life 


ants, This place is the house of a wedded pair, | “away in the indulgence of selfish pleasure. 


ls of pleasure, ho have no mutual love, nor even esteem. 


' 
| } 
: : | Wuen we look at a field of corn, we find those 

1e appeared s a place on earth, to which strife has no entrance— i ’ 
rrow, differey:fimmphere the gloomy passions have no empire—where || 
lovely than h asure and innocence live constantly together— || 
vely a lier ple ‘htful—wl ‘ery | Who assume the greatest consequence, have generally 

moistened by fammhere care and labors are delightful—where every || 
: . : ; . ease '|the least share of judgment and ability. 

aved to wee) fimgein is forgotten in reciprocal tenderness—where J 

emotions : aul fiefhere is an equal enjoyment of the past, the present, | 


1d manhood, : and the future. It is the house, too, of a wedded 
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There 


stalks which raise their heads the highest, are the 
\/emptiest. The same is the case with man; those 


An excellent rule for living happy in society, is, 
never to concern one’s self with the affairs of others, | 


ing friend. uit; but a pair who, in wedlock, are lovers still— | unless they desire it. Under pretence of being use- 
ambert. ful, people often show more curiosity than kindness. 
y abiding ple fi. Tus worthiest people are most exposed to injury By books we become acquainted with the affairs, || 


cast up by thefiBy slanderers ; as we find that to be the best fruit, at | actions, and thoughts of the living and the dead of | The poetic article signed ‘ W. W. G.’ is inadinissi- 


upon its waves fiw@hich the birds have been picking. 


y is it, that tle 
leap like ati 
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| 
| We have received a communication from ‘A Suby- 


| Criminal,’ the first Prize Tale, to which allusion was 


| the most remote nations, and inthe most distant ages. || 
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LITERARY PILPFERING. ) 
Tue Editor of the Boston Masonic Mirror exhibits 5 ve 
in the last number of his paper, an article headed ” ‘ A "i 
‘Hope,’ which rightfully belongs to us, but which he ‘an i 
has seen fit to appropriate to his own use, without i 
eiving us due credit. We are of the opinion that he ' ‘ 
who originally fives to the public an article, be it r if . 
longer or shorter, which is worth copying, is entitled a a 
to, and should receive, this slieht recompense. We i ; 
are yet young in the profession, and cannot well bear S ? . 
this pilfering of our lucubrations. But we have ano- y " A. 
thei equally heavy charge to lay at the door of the ’ ib a 
Editor aforesaid. Not content with the taking of ‘d 


oa 


eee 
ae 
66 —— — 

Lame 
ve 


our article, he has most cruelly mutilated both that, 
and the ‘ king’s English,’ in the re-publication. Pris 
thee, Mr. Editor, look at No. 6 of the Bouquet, find 
the original copy, and correct some of your egregious 
blunders. 
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| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The poetic favor of « E. P.’ is under consideration, 
and may appear in our next, with some slight altera- 
tions, which he may have an opportunity of making ' 
by calling at our office. ae 


Bae 





scriber,’ requesting the publication of ‘The Maniac 


/made in our last. In reply, we would inform him 
that we have not a copy of the Tale in question, at 
| hand, but if he will furnish us with one, ‘ we’!] 

| about it.’ 


ble. 
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The following beautiful Sacred Melody, composed by Weyman, is copied from Wainwright’s excellent collection—‘ Music of the Church.’ 


the Treble Clef which turn upward are to be sung—the other is the Harmony arranged for the Piano Forte. 


Glandctough, C. Vie 
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SELECTED PORTE Y’. 


“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle | 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the | 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory | 
that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’’—Prentice. 





(We need not commend to the admiration of our readers, 





the following truly beautiful article—none who feel the in- 
fluences of poetry, can fail of being touched by its thrilling 
eloquence. We have read it, till every line is familiar as 
the tones of our own voice; and often, when the coldness 
of earthly friendships, the poison of the slanderer’s breath, 
or the bitter and unfeeling taunt of envy or scorn, have | 
come with an influence, withering as the Siroc blast of |! 
the desert ; the imprint has been brightened upon the tablet 
of memory, our fingers have been involuutarily clenched | 
with the stirrings of our ambition, and the pulsations of our | 
heart have been quickened, from very sympathy. Notwith- 
standing some faint shades of egotism dim its brightness, 
hey are like the mists of a summer morning before the 


brightness of the mjd-day sun—and, in moral sublimity 
of thought, and elegance and force of expression, it is un- | 
surpassed by any production of any living poet.]|—Ed. 


{ 
Bouguet. | 
BIRTH-DAY REFLECTIONS. 
BY GEORGE DENISON PRENTICE. | 
Ir will be over soon. Another year 
Has parted—and its knell is tolling now i 
O’er the far Ccean of the past.— i 
It is 
An hour for tears. There is a spectre-form 
In Memory’s voiceless chamber, pointing now 
Its dim, cold finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions, that have passed away 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coftin lid of dear, remembered love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale 
Sweet form that slumbers there, scatters dead flowers 
O’er what has gone forever.— 


I am not 
As in the years of boyhood. There were hours 
Of joyousness, that came like angel shapes 
Upon my heart—but they are altered now, | 
And rise on Memory’s view like statues pale 
By a dim fount of tears. And there were springs 
Upon whose streams the sweet young blossoms leaned 














To list the gush of music—but their depths 
Are turned to dust. There too were holy lights, 
That shone, sweet rainbows of the spirit, o’er | 
The skies of new existence, but their gleams, 
Like the lost Pleiad of the olden time, 
Have fallen from the Zenith, and are lost | 
*Mid the cold mockeries of Earth !— 


Alone— 

I am alone! The guardians of my young 
And sinless years have gone and left me here 
A solitary wanderer. Their low tones 
Of love, oft swell upon the twilight winds 
Or wander sweetly Cown through mists and dews, 
At midnight’s still and melancholy hour ; 
But voice alone is there. Ages of thought 
Come o'er me then—and, with a spirit won 
Back to its earlier years, I kneel again 
At young life’s broken shrine. 

The thirst of power 
Has been a fever to my spirit. Oft, 
Even in my boyhood, I was wont to gaze 
Upon the swollen cataract foaming on 
With its eternal thunder-peal—the far 
Expanse of Ocean, with its infinite 
Of stormy waters roaring to the heavens— 
The night-storm fiercely rending the great oaks 
From their rock-pinnacles—the giant clouds 








Shaking their plumes like warriors in the sky, 
And waving their broad lightnings through the air 
Like the red flash of swords—Ay, I was wont 
To gaze ou these, and alinost weep to think 
I could not match their strength. 
For power is yet upon me—it has been 
A madness in my day-dreams, and a curse 
Upon my being. It has led me on 
To mingle in the strife of men, and dare 
The Samiel breath of hate, and I am now, 
Even in the opening of my manhood’s prime, 
One, whom the world loves not. 

Well—be it so! 
There is a silent purpose in my heart, 
And neither love, nor hate, nor fear, shall quell 
My own fixed daring. Though my being’s streain 
Gives out no music now, *tis passing on 
To its far fountain in the Heavens, and there 
*T will rest forever in the Ocean-tide 
I will not mourn 
I can still drink in 


Of God’s Immensity. 
Life’s shrouded memories. 
The unshadowed beauty of the Universe— 

Gaze, with a swelling soul, upon the blue 
Magnificence above—and hear the hymn 

Of Heaven in every starlight ray—and fill 

Glen, hill, and vale, and mountain, with the bright 
And glorious visions, poured from the deep home 
Of an immortal mind. Past year, farewell! 





THE GRAVE. 
How sweet to sleep where all is peace, 
Where soriow €annot reach the breast, 
Where all life’s idle throbbings cease, 
And paiv is lulled to rest;— 
Escaped o’er fortune’s troubled wave, 
To anchor in the silent grave! 


That quiet land, where, peril past, 
The weary win a long repose, 

Where the bruised spirit finds, at last, 
A balm for all its woes— 

And lowly grief and lordly pride 

Lie down, like brothers, side by side! 


The breath of slander cannot come 

To break the calm that lingers there; 
There is no dreaming in the tomb, 

Nor waking to despair! 
Unkinduess cannot wound us more, 
And all earth’s bitterness is o’er. 


There the maiden waits till her lover come, 
Where they never more may part: 

And the stricken deer hath gained her home, 
With the arrow in her heart: 

And Passion’s pulse lies hushed and still, 
Beyoud the reach of the Tempter’s skill. 

t 

The mother—she hath gone to sleep, 
With her babe upon her breast— 

She hath no weary watch to keep 
Over her infant’s rest; 

His slumbers on her bosom fair, 

Shall never more be broken—there. 


For me—for me, whom all have left,— 
The lovely, and the dearly loved— 
From whom the touch of time hath reft 
The hearts which time had proved; 
Whose guerdon was—and is—despair, 

For all I bore, and all I bear :— 


Why should I linger idly on, 
Amid the selfish and the cold; 
A dreamer—when such dreams are gone 
As those I nursed of old! 
Why should the dead tree mock the spring, 
A blighted and a withered thing! 


How blest—how blest, that home to gain, 
And slumber in that dreamlecss sleep, 
From which we never rise to pain, 
Nor ever wake to weep! 
To win our way from the tempest’s roar, 


The same wild thirst | 


























And lay us down on the golden shore! 


THE NIGHTMARE. 

I come in the gleams from the land of dreans 
Wrapped round in the darkness’s pall; 
Ye may hear my moan in the night-wind’s groan 

When the tapestry flaps on the wall. 5 
I sit on the breast of the death owl's nest, 
And she screains in fear and pain; 
And my wings glare bright in the wild moonlizh: 
As it whirls round the madiman’s brain: ti 
And down sweeps my car, like a falling star 
When the winds have hushed their breath: 
And ye feel in the air from the cold sepulchre 
The faint damp smell of death. : 


My vigil I keep by the murderer's sleep, 
When dreams round his senses spin,— 

I ride on his breast and I trouble his rest, 
In the shape of his deadliest sin; 

And hollow and low is the moan of wo, 
In the depth of his strangling pain, 

And his cold black eye rolls in agony, 
And faintly rattles his chain: . 

The sweat-drops fall on the damp prison-wall— 
He wakes with a deep-drawn sigh; 

He hears my tread as I fly from his bed, 
And he calls on the saints on high. 


And stilly I crouch by the sick-man’s couch,— 
I stifle his slumbering breath, 


And I cramp rack his bones as he shudders and Eto 


In the seeming pangs of death; 

And words unknown, ’twixt sigh and moan, 
In his horrible dread he utters, 

As the dying breathe to the messenger Death, 
In wild delirious mutters, 

When he comes to bear the soul through the air, 
To Him who alone can save it;— 

When mortality must return to ber dust, 
And the spirit to Him who gave it. 


When the sweet babe lies with half-closed eves, 
As blue as the sky of even, i 
And ye know the while by its innocent smile, 
That its dreams are of joy and heaven, 
I steal to the bed where that gentle head 
In meek composure lies, 
And, with phantoms of fright, I break the light 
Of its visions of Paradise ;— : 
The horror and fear of that night so drear, 
Is long ere it pass away ; 
And the fearful glare of my fiendish stare 
Is remembered for many a day. 


When the clouds, first born of the breezy morn, 
In the eastern chambers roam, 

I glide away in the twilight gray, 
To the mists of my shadowy home. 

But man may not tell, by words or by spell, 
Where I rest my hideous form, 

When darkness and sleep to their kingdom creep, 
And dreams rustle by like a storm,— 

Whether it be in the caves of the sea, 
Where the rolling breakers go, 

Ox the chrystal sphere of the upper air, 
Or the depths of hell below. 





NIGHT. 
Tue stars are forth—the moon above the tops 
Of the snow shining mountains.—Beautifil !— 
I linger yet with nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the language of another world.—Byror- 


SLAVERY. 
To think that man, thou just and gentle God: 
Should stand before thee with a tyrant’s rod 
O’er creatures like himself! with souls from the 
Yet dare to boast of perfect liberty: 
Away! away!—I’d rather hold my neck 
By doubtful tenure from a sultan’s beck, 
In climes where liberty has scarce been named, 
Nor any right but that of ruling claimed, 
Than thus to live where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slayes.—Voore. 
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